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G jVJ , EARNS SEVEN AWARDS 
FOR UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 

George Washington University won two Certificates of Special Merit last 
night at the American College Public Relations Association's National Honors 
Competition annual dinner in Cincinnati, Ohio* 

Within the past week, the university has also received five other 
recognition awards for its publications including three for GW: The George 
Washington University Magazine * and two for alumni fund raising literature. 

Richard Berg, director of public relations accepted the ACFRA awards on 
behalf of George Washington. The university was one of 38 institutions 
recognized in the Publications category. There were more than 600 entries in 
this competition. The Certificates were presented for the University's 
publications improvement program and an outstanding publication used in student 
recruitment and information* 

At the Educational Press Association of America meeting in New York last 
week, GW magazine received a first place award &r excellence in format and 
typography. It was one of 33 publications honored from a field of more than 
750 entries. Margaret Davis, GW editor, and Neil McKnight, art director, a 
George Washington alumnus and member of Mclver Art and Publications, Washington, 
D.C*, received the award* 

The magazine was also one of four entries to win the Time-Life distinctive 
merit award for improvement in alumni publications given by the American Alumni 
Council* An individual article written by John J. Ford, a George Washington 
alumnus and a member of the Sub-Committee for Special Investigation, House 
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Armed Services Committee, for the GW Federal issue was cited in the special 
award category* 

In the AAC competition for an Annual Giving campaign, first place was 
given to a George Washington direct mail drive conceived by Warren Gould, 
assistant vice president for resources* In addition, one mailer within the 
campaign received an honorable mention in the single publication Annual Giving 
category. 
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TH. Children's Theatre of The George Washington University will present 
"Ung Arthur's Sword" by ^argaxy Gordon in the Fairlington Tent on the grounds 
of the ?aix»ingtou -parents in Arlington, Virginia, at 10,00 a.n. and 3.00 p.n. 
on Saturday, July 21*, 1965. The performance is part ef the Festival of Drama 
being presented July 20 through 31, 1965, at the Fairlington Tent. The play will 
be directed by Dr, L. Poe ^eggette. Depew Professor of Speech at George Washington, 
and George Washington student Frank Johns, a senior majoring In speech and drama. 
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The Children's Theatre of The George Washington University will present 
"King Arthur's Sword" by Margery Everdon in the Fairlington Tent on the grounds of 
the Fairlington Apartments in Arlington, Virginia, at 10:00 a,m, and 3:00 p.m, on 
Saturday, July 2U, 196$# The performance is part of the Festival of Drama being 
presented July 20 through 31, 1965, at the Fairlington Tent* The play will be 
directed by Dr, L, Poe Leggette, Depew Professor of Speech at George Washington, 
and George Washington student Frank Johns, a senior majoring in speech and drama, 
Johns lives at 3822 Birchwood Road, Falls Church, Virginia, 

The cast of the play is as follows: 

Merlin, Mark Kinnaman of 17U3 S Street, N.W., Washington, D.C,| 

Pellinore, William Lafe of 291 G Street, S.W,, Washington, D.C.J 

Lady Elaine, Virginia Alfonte of 7509 Bellefield Avenue, Oxon Hill, Md,j 

Guinivere, Carole Alfonte of 7509 Bellefield Avenue, Oxon Hill, Kd % j 

Arthur, Neil Evangelista of Uitl$ Ashley Drive, Reckville, Kd,j 

The Archbishop, Frank Evangelista of lll;l5 Ashley Drive, Rockville, Md,j 

Leodegrance, Richard J, Hunt, Jr, of 52U • 22nd Street, N.W.j and 

Sir Kay, Mark Goodman of 50U7 Dixon Place, Oxon Hill, Md. 

Virginia Alfonte (Mrs. William Alfonte) and Carole Alfonte are mother and 
daughter, Frank Evangelista and Neil Evangelista are father and son. 

Peggy Van Pelt of 3111 - 2Uth Street, N.W., is costume designer for the play. 
The Children's Theatre of The George Washington University was founded in 
1962 and has performed in the university's Lisner Auditorium, at Fort Belvoir, in 
Middleburg, Va., and at the National Institutes of Health. 
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The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co, recently presented an 
unrestricted gift of $7,900 to The Oeorge Washington University in line with 
their program of assistance to non-tax-eupported colleges and universities. 
Left to right, John Anthony Brown, Jr,, Vice President and Uean of Faculties 
at Oeorge Washington! J, Hillman Zahn, Vice President of Chesapeake and 
Potomac | Acting President of the University, Oswald S, Cole lough, and Harold 
D, Fangbonsr, Assistant Vice President of the telephone company, at the 
presentation ceremony in the University president's office. 
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GWU RECEIVES $7,900 GIFT 

The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co, has presented an unrestricted 
gift of $7,900 to The George Washington University in line with the company’s 
program of assistance to non-tax-supported colleges and universities* 

J, Hillman Zahn, vice president, Chesapeake and Potomac, praised the 
contributions of George Washington to the community and the nation in present¬ 
ing the gift to Dr, 0, S, Colelough, acting G.W.U, president* Zahn said his 
company was happy to have a part in furthering the University’s work, 
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R QFBSSOR ARGUES SUPPORT 
FOR SCHOOL-CHURCH SEPARATION 

The tradition of church-state separation is a major element in achieving 
and safeguarding the American goal of an open, tolerant, and free society, a 
recently published study of religion and the Constitution argues. 

The study, which has special reference to school prayers and the issue of 
public aid to parochial schools, was prepared by Professor Robert G, Dixon, Jr c; , 
of the George Washington University Law School and Graduate School of Public Law, 
for a religious symposium which comprises the entire current issue of the 
Journal of Public Law published at Emory University. 

Taking a "purpose approach" Professor Dixon finds that the First Amendment 
and the derivative separation of church and state doctrine is an "affirmative 
principle supporting a constitutional ideal of an open and common society" in 
which "tolerance is a by-product of daily experience rather than an abstract 
principle." 

As applied to the schools this purpose analysis suggests that the Supreme 
Court’s 1963 prohibition of prayers and Bible-reading in the public schools is 
correct because "cessation of the practice improves the public school’s claim to 
be a common, ’neutral’ meeting ground." 

By contrast, according to the study, public aids to parochial schools either 
of the direct or indirect variety undercut the open society purpose of the First 
Amendment in two ways. The aids encourage segregation of the educational system 
along religious lines, and they create opportunities and incentives for jockeying 
by religious groups for state support. 
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However, the great threat to continuation of the separation of the church 
and state tradition, according to Professor Dixon, lies not in such things as 
recitation or nonrecitation of prayers in public schools. Rather, he finds, 

"the threat lies in a disposition toward self-segregation, and in claims for 
public support, on the part of sectarians." 

Not all of the Supreme Court's past decisions have supported the open 
society values which Professor Dixon identified as the core of the First Amend¬ 
ment, but the landmark school prayer and Bible-reading decisions of 1963 are 
praised in the study as earnest attempts to place constitutional principles in 
the broader context of social impact, and to identify the purposes and effects 
of particular private demands and public programs. 

By contrast, the study suggests that the Supreme Court missed the mark in 
its 19U7 and 19U8 decisions validating public school bus transportation for 
parochial school pupils and invalidating a program for optional "released time" 
religious instruction within the school building. Under this program pupils had 
a choice of a study hall period or a period of religious instruction by a member 
of their own faith. 

Professor Dixon suggests that the "open society values which are part of 
both the original meaning and historical gloss on the First Amendment are much 
easier to harmonize with the limited released time program than with the influenc 
of state-encouraged parochial schools." 


## 
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The George Washington University has awarded 56 scholarships to freshmen 
who will enter the university in the fall semester, 1965. The scholarship 
winners come from 15 states and the District of Columbia. There are 26 winners 
from the District, Maryland, and Virginia. 

The Frederick and Alma Hand Britten Scholarship in Engineering has been 
awarded to Michael P. Berry of 1351* Southern Road, York, Penna., a graduate of 
York Suburban High School in York, Penna. 

The General Motors Corporation Scholarship has been presented to Leonard 
Gianessi of 623 South Main Street, East Peoria, Illinois, a graduate of East 
Peoria Community High School, 

Winners of George Washington University Board of Trustee Scholarships, 

(their addresses and high schools) are as followst 

Judith A. Attick, 1*707 Berwyn Road, College Park, Md,, 

High Point High School, Beltsville, Mi.j 

Patricia Best, 20 Coburg Street, Rochester, N.Y., 

Charlotte High School, Rochester, N.Y.j 

Elaine P. Brand, 628 East 20th Street, New York, N.Y., 

Hunter College High School, New York, N.Y.j 

Bonita M. Bundy, 121*2 Neal Street, N,W„ Washington, D.C., 

McKinley Tech, Washington, D.C.j 

James W. Carter, 1*320 Lorcum Lane, Arlington, Va,, 

Woodrow Wilson High School, Washington, D.C.j 

Robert E. Cole, 519 E. 99th Street, Bloomington, Minn., 

Bloomington High School, Bloomington, Minn.j 

James M. Corbeil, Bigelow Street, N. Brookfield, Mass., 

N. Brookfield High School, Brookfield, Mass.j 
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F'rank J, Cundari, 2*6 Hageman Street, Port Reading, N.J. 
Woodbridge Senior High School, Woodbridge, N.J.j * 

Cathryn s. Dippo, 320 Vienna Street, PaL^yra N Y 
Paliryra-Macedon Central, Falryia, N.y!j 

Diane Elias, Sprout Brook Road, Poekskill, N.Y. 

Lakeland High School, Mohegan Lake, n.Y.; 

Richard Go Epstein, 9 Rutgers Street, Irvington N J 
Irvington High School, Iningtoi ,ZTf ’ 

D -°- 

David S.Fishback, 95 East Wayne Avenue, Silver Spring m 
Montgomery Blair High School, Silver SprtogfS^ ’ 

^ kvemxe > ^i^delphia, Pa., 
Central high School, Fniladelphia, Pa »3 

^ ^ Berkley ATOnue > ^nsdome, ftnna ., 

Lansdown-Aldan High School,; 5 

Kathleen‘L-, Halverac^, 15718 v-in r~, +Q e T 

Arrcya High School, S^ ^ - 

Laurie S. Hamilton, 6021 Dinwiddle St*, Springfield Va 
Robert E 0 Lee High School, Springfield^a., 5 

Michael. Hanneld, 7828 Walnut Avenue, Hammond, Ind., 

D. E. Gavit High School, Hammond, Ind.j 

Robert J. Henry, 1906 Penn, Ave. East, Warren Pa 
Warren High School, Warren, Fa,j * 

Andrewl. Kapust, 206 Garfield Ave 0 Cherry Hill N T 
Cherry Hill High School, Cher^r N * J *' 

Suzann Keeney, U930 N 0 10th St., Arlington, Va., 
Washington-Lee High School,Arlington, Va.- 


(in Engineering) 


(in Engineering) 
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Robert J. Keltie, 5505 Brookland Road, Alexandria, Va«, 

Thomas Edison High School, Alexandria, Va,; (in Engineering) 

Judith J. Krolides, 16 Red Bird Drive, Stratford, Conn., 

F. S. Bunnell High School, Stratford, Conn.; 

Nancy D. Loy, 103 N. Jackson St., Arlington, Va,, 

Wakefield High School, Arlington, Va.; 


Karen L. Manns, 3323 Garnet Road, Baltimorei Mi., 

Parkville Sr. High School, Baltimore, Md.; 

Lance A. Masters, i*U6 E. 36th St., Erie, Pa., 

Acadeiry High School, Erie, Pa.; 

Patrick L. McDaniel, 112U Briarwood Court, Los Altos, Calif., 
Los Altos High School, Los Altos, Calif.; 

William S. Mensh, 82U6 New Hampshire Ave., Silver Spring, Md., 
High Point High School, Beltsville, Md.; 

Elaine J. Narod, 1209 Hale Street, Philadelphia, Pa.„ 
Philadelphia H. S. for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Thomas A. Oleszczuk, 6917 Chambers Road, Baltimore, Md., 
Baltimore Polytech Institute, Baltimore, Md*; 

Joanna Oliver, li217 Ambler Drive, Kensington, Md., 

Albert Einstein Sr. High School, Kensington, Md.; 

Harold C. Pillsbury, 13009 Magellan Ave., Rockville, Md., 
Robert E. Peary High School, Rockville, Md*; 

Linda Rabben, 9985 Verree Road, Philadelphia, Pa.,, 

George Washington High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Ann M. Raymond, 76U5 Walters Lane, Washington, D.C., 

Suitland Sr. High School, Suitland, Md., 

Stephen R. Remsberg, 507 N. Summitt, El Dorado, Kansas, 

El Dorado High School, El Dorado, Kansas; 

James R. Rhodes, 5922 -2Uth Ave., Hillcrest Heights, Md., 
Surrattsville Sr. High School, Clinton, Md.; 

Ruth A. Rice, 6702 Stockton Lane, Ryattsville, Md., 

Du Val High School, Glendale, Md., 

Brenda E. Richey, 6728 Joallen Drive, Falls Church, Va., 

Jeb Stuart High School, Falls Church, Va,; 
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Michael W, Rohrer, 2722 Hickory St., Alexandria, Va., 

Gonzaga High School, Washington, D.C. (in Engineering) 

Carmelo A. Saraceno, 6935 Laurel Ave., Takorna Park, Md., 

St. Johns College, Washington, D.C.J 

Margaret E. Seibert, 2517 - 39th St. N.W., Washington, D.C., 

Western High School, Washington, D.C. 

Adele Shapanka, 12 Vine Street, Jamesburg, N.J., 

Jamesburg High School, Jamesburg, N.J.j 

Steven C. Simon, 9303 Kentstone Drive, Bethesda, Md., 

The Stoney Brook School, Stoney Brook, L.I., N.Y.; 

Stuart A,. Sirkin, Bond Street, Hillside, N.J., 

Hillside High School, Hillside, N.J.j 

Myra L. Skipper, 82U2 - lljth Ave. Hyattsville, Md., 

High Point Sr. High School, Beltsville, Md.j 

Barbara Slade, 10U7 Avon Avenue, Lakeland, Florida, 

Lakeland High School, Lakeland, Florida.] 

Patricia Sondheimer, 390U Aspen St., Chevy Chase, Md., 

Bethesda-Chevy Chase, Bethesda, Md.j 

Nancy A. Storie, 18 Starlite Drive, Rochester, N.Y., 

Churchvllle-Chili, Churchville, N.Y.j 

Robert A. Sugarman, 7760 S. W. 32nd Terrace, Miami, Florida, 

Southwest Miami Sr. High School, Miami, Florida; 

Felix Wysocki, Jr., 137 Riverview Drive, Collins Park, New Castle, Del., 
De La Warr High School, New Castle, Del.; 

James J. Lyons, 6551 Sahler Street, Omaha, Neb., 

Omaha Central High School, Omaha, Neb,J 

(He has been awarded this year's Debate Scholarship.) 
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MAINTAINING A MOOSE 

A PENNY PRR DAI 

Nothing is free these day*. A researcher, seeking a miracle cure for 
one of nan's maladies, must even figure the care and boarding of his 
experimental animals in applying for a research grant. 

The Animal Care Facility at The George Washington University School of 
Medicine has Just listed Its going rates (no discount for off-season). A 
mouse costs seven cents a week, rats, double that amount, banters run $. 1*0 
a week and rabbits are $.50. 

Which inspires this bit of whimyt 

Here's to the mighty mouse. 

So small you scarcely see 'in. 

But to give that mouse a house 
Will cost a cent per diem. 

When pitching for a grant 
To estimate your money. 

The weekly cost is scant. 

Just fifty cents per bunny. 

But beware of boarding two 
Of either hares or mice. 

With nothing else to do 
Their offspring ups your price... 


dh, 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON RECEIVES 

GUIF EDUCATION GRANT 

The George Washington University has received a $1,000 cash grant from 
Gulf Oil Corporation for unrestricted use. 

The university is one of 58U schools receiving such grants in the 
company's aid-to-education program. The assistance is given to privately 
operated and controlled institutions which receive a major portion of their 
financial support from non-tax sources. 

Acting President 0. S, Colclough received the grant for the university 
from J, J. Fisher, area sales manager of Gulf. 
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GWU RECEIVES FORD FOUNDATION GRANT 

FOR FISCAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 

A $325,000, three-year grant from the Ford Foundation for a research program 
to encourage long-term financial planning by states and local communities, has 
been awarded to The George Washington University, it was announced today by Dr, 
John Anthony Brown, Jr., vice president and dean of faculties at George Washington 
The program, to be directed by Dr. Selma J. Mushkin, well known economist 
currently working with the university, will support research into appropriate 
activities for states and localities to anticipate emerging problems of spending, 
taxation and borrowing, and to develop long-term plans to meet these problems. 

"Advanced fiscal budgeting is an important tool in programming the develop¬ 
ment of natural and human resources in any area to promote economic growth," said 
Dr. Brown. ‘TrJith increasing demand for state and local services and facilities, 
governmental officials are concerning themselves more and more with the problems 
of long-range planning and finance," he explained. 

Dr. Mushkin noted that "population growth, advancing technology, changes in 
population composition, and rising income levels will combine to bring about an 
expansion of state and local spending in the future." Facing officials today, 
she said, "is the problem of forecasting these future costs in light of existing 
and anticipated income." 
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The George Washington team will conduct studies of advance budgeting, 
physical facility requirements, and economic programming at the state and local 
level, and will prepare materials in cooperation with state and local officials„ 
Studies will deal with the general topic of fiscal planning and the link 
between intelligent fiscal planning and economic development. The staff will 
also provide technical assistance on budgeting problems at the request of states 
or local communities* 
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The quality of a performance can be expreseed In terns of a formula . 

Performance - Ability x Motivation. 

MO matter what his assignment is, this formula can be used to help predict what 
can be expected of a person. Both ability and motivation must be there for top 
performance, deduction is achieved by men working at three levels - individual, 
supervisory and executive. Each level has certain needs to be fulfilled to bring 
out the best performance. 

A person has physical, social and egoistic needs in that order. For most men 
it is not enough to simply have food and shelter, or to be accepted by his peers. 

His Job must have meaning and give him a satisfaction that his function is vital or 
needed. 

On the next level, the supervisor has a concern not only for his individual 
needs but for those of the men who report to him. His performance is measured by 
the performance of his group. 

"The effective supervisor defines task expectations for each worker, expresses 
these expectations and establishes open communication. At the same time, the 

effective supervisor projects interest, friendship and respect toward his workers," 
says Dr. Walther. 


He must be able to evaluate the ability of each man under him and then give him 
the motivation to work to the height of his ability. The Behavioral Center research 
team pointed out that one of the keys in spotting an effective supervisor was to 
study how he handled mistakes. 


The effective bosses treated mistakes as an educational experience putting more 
emphasis on future potential than past mistakes. Employees tended to be more open 
and communicative with this type of man, rather than trying to cover up their mistakes. 

Above the supervisor in todays complex industrial structure is the executive. 

He must think in terms of production systems. His Job is to coordinate numerous 
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ONLY MORTAL? MAKE THE MOST OF IT 


BEHAVIOR SCIENCE CENTER EXPLORES HUMAN 

FACTORS IN UNMANNED SPACE FLIGHTS 


Experience used to be the best teacher but with man's ventures into space, 
there's little margin for error* 

Orbiting a space craft or satellite is an expensive proposition and there is 
seldom a second chance to *work out the bugs*" When instruments fail to function, 
man can only make educated guesses as to what went wrong* The mistake is whirling 
around somewhere in outer space* 

Based on the theory that machines are only as good as the men behind them, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency's Goddard Space Flight Center awarded a con- 
> -act to the Center for the Behavioral Sciences at George Washington University to 
dy the human factors related to the quality and reliability of unmanned space- 
raft components* 

The final report, compiled by Dr. Regis Walther of the Center makes some 
interesting observations on human behavioral patterns which could apply equally to 
building a better rocket or a better mousetrap* 

"All failure is human factor failure," Dr. Walther observes arguing that it is 
hard to think of any mishap that could not have been averted or corrected by human 
action* 

"Counterbalancing human factor failure is man's capacity to react and innovate. 
It is man's capacity to ing>rove as well as degrade the systems of which he is a part 
that provides the rationale for attempting to control the human element," Dr. 
Walther says* 


MORE 
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assignments for a total result* 

His primary job is making decisions — being able to evaluate how his job can 
best be accomplished* He assigns the work, whether to individual work units within 
a large company, or in the case of NASA-Goddard, to many different companies* 

It is necessary that communication channels be constantly open to him if he is 
to make valid decisions* And once he has decided who is to accomplish the work, he 
must monitor the work to know when it is necessary to intervene in order to get the 
job done right* 

By encouraging open communication, says Dr* Walther, the executive sets up a 
"cycle of trust" which will promote cooperative activity on the part of all employees 
sharing the same goals* 

A failure to communicate at ary level increases the possibility of human error 
and decreases the motivation to achieve the production goal* 

m 


NOTE* A complete copy of the study "Human Factors Related to Quality and 
Reliability of Unmanned Spacecraft Components" is available from the Center 
for the Behavioral Sciences, The George Washington University, Washington 6, D.C* 
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STUDY SEEKS SOLUTION 

TO METROPOLITAN MUDDLE 


City lines are artificial barriers in urban politics, declares Professor 
Robert G. Dixon, Jr., of The George Washington University Law School, in a 
recently published study on "New Constitutional Forms for Metropolis." 

These invisible barriers often separate "homes from jobs, capacity from 
need, leaders from followers, managers from workers, white from black, the 

from the poor," he says, and they point out the growing necessity for 
new urban "politics of integration" to be reflected in forms of metropolitan 
government more in line with the needs of urban citizens. 

The study appears in a symposium on urban problems and prospects published 
in Law and Contemporary Problems at Duke University (1965). 

Dixon suggests that a ready-made instrument for metropolitan government-, 
in the form of reapportioned and reinvigorated county boards, may soon be at 
hand in many states. "A county board on which all sections of the county- 
city, suburban and rural—are equally represented in proportion to their 
population, could be a ready-made 'metro' instrument," he says. Most "metro" 
suggestions are distasteful to local politicians, he notes, but "the tradi¬ 
tionalist character of the county should ease the path to acceptability" of 
these boards. 

The Supreme Court has yet to rule on the applicability of the one mar¬ 
ine vote concept to local government, but courts in Michigan, Wisconsin, New 
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York and California have ordered county board reapportionment. Few persons 
now doubt that the new concept will apply to all such local law-making bodies, 
Dixon notes* 

Although reapportionment is a first step in refashioning the county into 
a major instrument for large urban area government, other changes are needed. 

In some states, according to Professor Dixon, general county government re¬ 
organization and expansion of county home rule powers will be necessary. 

The fact that civic energy for reform is limited, may also bolster the 
argument for the county as the prime instrument for metropolitan government, 
explains the author. ’’Much of this energy necessarily will be expended in the 
process of county board reapportionment, leaving correspondingly little energy 
for other types of local experiment," Dixon said. 

One other approach to metropolitan area reorganization is rated as highly 
feasible and beneficial by the Dixon study. Local government councils 
consisting of delegates from all local legislatures in an urban area can become 
natural "stepping stones" to more effective local redistribution of power. 

These councils so far have been rather weak but they could prove effective by 
running demonstration projects and "by educating local legislators to think in 
regional terms," says Professor Dixon. Examples already in existence include 
the Metropolitan Washington Council of Governments in the National Capital 
region and the Association of Bay Area Governments in the San Francisco region. 

The virtue in approaching metropolitan region problems through such local 
instruments as reapportioned counties, and local government councils, according 
to the study, is that these bodies are part of the existing political power 
structure and at the same time they can have considerable territorial juris¬ 
diction* 


- MORE - 
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The study also touches on city annexation of outlying areas and the 
creation of special authorities as possible solutions, but notes that these 
are "supportive devices" rather than basic answers to the problem* 

For the past year. Professor Dixon has been engaged in research on 
legislative reapportionment and redistricting under grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the American Philosophical Society. 


NOTE: Professor Dixon's complete article appears in Symposium on Urban 

Problems and Prospects, 30, Law & Contemporary Problems . 57, (1965) Duke 
University, and is entitled "New Constitutional Forms for Metropolis: 
Reapportioned County Boards; Local Councils of Government." 
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EDUCATION CONFERENCE RECOMMENDS 
LOWERING ENTERING AGE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Fundamental changes in American public schooling, including the opening of 
grade schools to children younger than six, may result from the Presidents recent 
conference on education, Dr. John T. Dailey, director of the Education Research 
Project at The George Washington University, predicted. 

Such a step will be available first to children who have to overcome an 
unstimulating environment. Dr. Daily said. He was one of several hundred leading 
educators who participated in the two-day White House Conference on Education in 


late July. 

Dr. Daily participated in panels on "Jobs, Dropouts and Automation," "Skill 
Obsolescence and Re-Education" and "Pre-School Education." In his research projec 
at George Washington, he has been very active in many of the problem areas 
considered by the conference. 

He has developed a new test of language facility that is being used in 
several Head Start Programs across the country. His project is helping to develop 
a new eighth and ninth grade curriculum for teaching basic vocational skills such 
as mechanics and electronics. 

He has also developed a new vocational aptitude test battery, called the 
Dailey Vocation Tests which stress mechanical, electrical and technical aptitudes 
as well as measuring scholastic ability. 
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HELLCAT DIES 

A year ago. The George Washington University learned that two teenage 
California ton oats. Brownie and Hellcat, stood between the University and 
a £1*15,000 endowment from the estate of Dr, William W, Grier, a 0,W, alumnus. 

Hellcat, the surviving menber of the pair of wealthy felines, who lounged 
in luxury in a La Jolla, Calif., mansion, reached the end of his nine lives 
this week despite efforts of a skilled veterinary surgeon to save him. 

The San Diego law firm of MacNulty and Hulden, trustees of the Grier 
estate, notified the university yesterday of Hellcat’s death. Brownie passed 
on in Msy of this year. 


## 
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IMVENTCR OF THE YEAR 

NOMINATIONS INVITED 


The Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Institute of The George Washington 
University announced it is seeking nominations for its 1965 Inventor of the Year 
Award. 

The award honors a journeyman or professional inventor credited with one 
or more significant patented inventions, whether or not his work receives wide¬ 
spread public acclaim. The award is not limited to an inventor*s contributions 
in any one year, but will be given for ary and all achievements to date. 

Nominations should include information to identify the candidate and sub¬ 
stantiate his contribution to science and engineering, and should reach the PTC 
Research Institute by October 1* 

Heading the selection board is Commissioner of Patents, the Hon. Edward J, 
Brenner. Working with him are: Dr. Leonard Carmichael, vice president for 
research and exploration. The National Geographic Society, and former secreta:. 
of the Smithsonian Institution! Dr. Michael Ferenoe, Jr., vice president for 
research. Ford Motor Co. S Dr. Earl T. KoBee, head of the chemistry department, 
Rirdue University, and Dr. Paul L. Salsberg, director of the central research 
department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co, 

Last year's award went to Mr. Chester F. Carlson of Pittsford, N.Y., for 
his work in inventing the Xerox copying machine. 

The award reaffirms the Research Institute's continuing interest in the 
accomplishments of creative people by providing a university forum for recogniti 
tho announcement stated* 
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Theodor W* Buhl, son of Mr. and Mrs. Walter T. Buhl of U080 East Loch, 
Alpine Drive, Ann Arbor, receives the gold bars of a Second Lieutenant, United 
States Air Force, iron Mrs. Joseph M. Oearon, in a commissioning ceremony 
at The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. Lt. Buhl completed 
bachelor of Arts degree work in international affairs at the University this 
summer. 

A native of Ann Arbor, Buhl attended the Gakwood High School in Dayton, 
Ohio, and the Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo., prior to entering 
George Washington in 1962. While enrolled in the aerospace studies program, 

Lt. Buhl served in the rank of cadet major as a squadron conisander. He now 
faces a four-year tour with the Air Force. 

Mre. Uearon is a friend of the Buhl family. The oath of office was 
administered to Buhl by Kaj. William K. Adams, professor of aerospace studies 
at George Washington. 
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GWU GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC LAW 

AWARDS FELLOWSHIPS 21 LAW AND EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 

Four graduate fellowships in law and empirical research have been 
awarded by The George Washington University School of Public Law* 

The young law school graduates appointed as Research fellows are i 
Ronald H. Baxter of Washburn University School of Law, Topeka, Kan*j 
Allen Berk of The George Washington University Law School; and Paul Leitar 
and Philip R. LeVine, both of the Boston University Law School. 

The research fellowship program is part of the study on ’’The Mentally 
Retarded and the Law" being conducted by the university's National Law 
Center with the support of the National Institute of Mental Health* Object¬ 
ives of the study are: to bring together, analyze, and study the existing 
laws in every section (jurisdiction) of the country affecting the mentally 
retarded; to establish and maintain liason with professional and lay groups 
and agencies to identify the problems inherent in various alternative programs 
and practices; to derive from the study, guidelines for new legislation; 
and to publish the findings and recommendations in a useful form. 

The graduate fellows will conduct field studies for the project in ten 
or twelve selected states for a year following training in various techniques 
of interviewing in an area close to Washington. They will study the actual 
operation of a wide variety of civil and criminal laws. Among the empirical 
research techniques which will be employed are: structured and unstructured 
(more) 



GWU LAW 
add 1 


interviews, questionnaires, (coded for date retrieval and analysis), obser¬ 
vations of proceedings, analysis of random samples of court and agency 
records, collection of pertinent statistics, and selected case studies. 

Following the year of empirical research the fellows will have a semester 
of full-time academia residency in the university's Graduate School of 
Public Law. Upon successfully completing the required academic work and an 
independent paper based upon their empirical research findings, the fellows 
will be eligible for the Master of Laws degree. They will begin the program 
in the fall semester, 1965, 

The research study, "The Mentally Retarded and the Law," had its origins 
in the recommendations of the Task Force on Law of the President's Panel on 
Mental Retardation. Director of the study is Professor Richard C* Allen, 
and co-director is Professor Elyce Zenoff Ferster, both of the faculty of ' 
the university's Graduate School of Public Law. 
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John Allen Caffo, non of Mr. Albert J. Caffo, of 1*61*9 South 5th St., 
Arlington, receives the gold bars of a Second Lieutenant, United States 
Air Force, from his wife Margaret, at a comrdaaioning ceremony at The 
George Washington University. Lt. Caffo graduated number one in the QWU 
summer sessions class in electrical engineering. 

A native Arlingtonian, Caffo graduated from Waaefield High School in 
1961. While enrolled in the aerospace studies program at George Washington, 
he was cadet corps executive officer and held the rank of cadet major. In 
May of this year, he was presented the Armed Forces Communications and Elec¬ 
tronics Association Award, presented annually to the utstanding senior majo¬ 
ring in engineering. 

Lt. Caffo will begin four years active duty with the Air Force in November. 

» 30 « 
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George Washington University Vice President and Dean of Faculties 
John Anthony Brown, Jr., said that colleges and universities are being 
transformed into "cities of discontent* by pressing new demands, new outside 
urgencies, and by startling new problems posed by today's world. 

He says, "I, for one, believe the greatest impact students, faculties, 
and administrators can make on higher education is not to look yearningly 
over our shoulders at the quieter oases behind us, at the days when we 
were not taxed with the responsibility we now have, but to vigorously 
undertake new approaches adequate to the day." 

These remarks are from an address, "The Mis-uses of the University," 
which Dr. Brown delivered before the 1965 national Convention of the 
American College Public Relations Association in Cincinnati, Ohio, recently. 
A complete text is attached. 


## 


notes All major addresses delivered before the convention will be published 
in a special publication being prepared by the ACPRA. The publication will 
be issued on or about September 1. 
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Delivered at^the 1965 National Conference 
American College Public Relations Association 
Cincinnati, Ohio, July 5-8, 1965 


John Anthony Brown, Jr .* 


The college and university community is a restless and 
agitated place - marked by tensions generated from within and 
from without. 

To speak of this "city of discontent" as an ivory 
tower, a sequestered and withdrawn cloister, a place in which the 
pace is relaxed, the mood forgetful, the life organized and 
tranquil, is to talk of another time and place: yesterday. 

Today's college and university is not in turmoil 


without cause: today’s society, today's world has pressed in 
upon us with new demands, new outside urgencies; new and startling 
problems for the universities. 

There was an atomic explosion yesterday; there will 
be a population explosion tomorrow, unless the failure of men 
to control the former eliminates the latter. We reach Mars 
tomorrow; and yet our feet are rooted in the slums of our 
cities and the poverty of one of the most beautiful mountain 
ranges in the world - the Appalachian. 

The European tradition on which we have built our 
higher education system, the traditional quest for intellectual 
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detachment and objectivity, the pose on the academic hill-top 
from which we once surveyed and analyzed - all this has given 
way to the urgency of our times. 

The colleges and universities are expected to be more 
than houses of intellect. They are expected to be factories 
of action. This rising tide of expectation also comes from 
within and from without. 

Yesterday we planned our own futures in the academic 
world - we set our own goals, raised our own standards, moved 
in directions internally determined. Today we search out 
special assignments financed by business, foundations, and the 
government, to the extent that for some institutions many of 
the programs of the university are related to the availability 
of financial support, not to the education of the student or 
the development of the faculty. Don Price has given us a 
little limerick which be believes fits; I do, too: 

There was a young lady from Kent 

Who said she knew what it meant 

When men took her to dine. 

Gave her cocktails and wine: 

She knew what it meant - but she went. 

We have accepted vast new responsibilities which are 
transforming our institutional character, if there is such a 
thing. Lamentation about this new role is widespread; the 
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literature is full of it. I, for one, believe the greatest 
impact students, faculties and administrators can make on 
higher education is not to look yearningly over our shoulders 
at the quieter oases behind us, at the days when we were not 
taxed with the responsibility we now have, but to vigorously 
undertake new approaches adequate to the day. 

So we are in transition in higher education, we are 
between a world that will not die and one that lustily kicks 
each of us in the belly, aborning. If we in academia are 
pregnant with the responsibility we have for the future, what 
chance is there that we shall survive this period of trial and 
give birth to a new form and substance adequate to the day? 

The tensions which sweep our campuses are deeper 
and more profound than their overt expressions: riots at 
Berkeley, teach-ins at Michigan, picketing at Fairleigh- 
Dickinson out of what the students called "just general 
discontent", demands by students for "more for their money". 
"The strain on the brain of the small folk", as T. S. Eliot 
put it in Murder in the Cathedral describes the condition of 
those of us who occupy the colleges and universities. 

If we are to have an impact on this changing, 
agitated, tense and restless world of higher education, we 


must first understand it. 
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The student knows his college or university. He 
arrives after having been warned and threatened, coaxed and 
cajoled; he usually accepts the philosophy of baccalaureate 
or bust. He comes with high hopes. He is better prepared, 
usually more highly motivated than yesterday's student. 

Today's student wants action,yearns to participate, wants 
answers, not just problems. Buell Gallagher in a friendly 
review of John Keats' The Sheepskin Psychosis puts it well, 
this business of the student's predicament: 

Applying to the wrong college for the wrong 
reasons; studying the wrong things and wrongly taught; 
failing or succeeding on the wrong scale of values; 
trying to reconcile parental paternalism and college 
paternalism with his own inner compulsions toward 
emancipation from infancy; wishing emotionally, 
intellectually, sexually, to be his own master and 
monitor; steered by guidance officers; inhibited by 
the cross currents of his own ambivalence; knowing only 
that for some reason or other his parents are anxious 
that he get that piece of skin from a dead sheep - the Ameri¬ 
can undergraduate is one who, like "... The toad beneath 
the harrow, knows/txactly where each sharp prong goes." 
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John Fischer in "Is there a Teacher in the Faculty?" 
published in Harper’s last February has an even stronger 
opinion: students are, in his words, "being gypped". 

That today's student wants something different and 
something more is clear. More what? If he doesn't know, 
exactly and precisely, is he to be blamed? Today's student 
is restless and ill-at-ease. To outward appearance he seems 
to be mad at something or somebody: the administration and the 
president more often than not. If he chooses ridiculous issues 
and far-fetched excuses over which to rebel, is it his sometimes 
outrageous choice of weapons which should concern us or his 
mood? For the mood is one that can be used to advantage, if 
we understand it. 

In a year as Dean of Faculties at a large urban 
university - we had our student-generated crisis in the 
early spring - I have had eleven letters from students about 
the University's programs, about faculty, or about food. 

Ten of the eleven demanded higher standards, more reading 
assignments, less lecture emphasis, tougher exams. The 
eleventh was concerned about food (its quality) and football 
(its cost). 

Students are not "being gypped" in the sense that 
we take them for their money. Most of them come at a deficit. 
They are, they feel, "being gypped" because 


we could do more. 
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better, if we would. Or they think we could. What's the 
difference? Students are ready for a new role, a new order, 
some profound change in our academic world. 

And, in a real sense, the students reflect faculty 
tension and unrest. For we all know, whether or not we work 
in the public relations departments of our colleges and 
universities, that the faculty sets the real mood and manner 
of a college or university. The faculty interprets the goals and 
objectives of the institution, subtley judges the sense of 
purpose and direction. 

When the direction is not clear, or, as is often 
the case, is circular, confused, chaotic or chance-dominated, 
the faculty reflects this lack of certainty, of purposefullness 
by expressions of discontent; they feel they are passengers 
on a leviathan that madly churns the waters seeking a port 
called "Excellence" or "Greatness". If the faculty thinks 
things are going well, they usually are. But if the faculty 
is torn by conflict, alienated from the administration, 
estranged from the students, so far from the sources of 
authority that they neither feel the motion nor sense the 
direction of the giant education leviathan of which they are 
a part, then there will be trouble. 
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The college and university community is a discursive 
community, a babel of opinions, an eternally boiling pot of talk 
about ourselves and our performance all the time. The relation¬ 
ship of teaching and research is before the committees of the 
university, a real problem for the academic administration, a 
continuing subject for discussion in the faculty club and the 
Trustees' Board Room. It is a subject for discussion in the 
classroom as well. 

The increasing emphasis on research is not as 
simply explained as those who attribute it to the readily- 
available government grant, or to the willing foundation 
response. Not all faculty rush into research for the 
increased income or the higher prestige. Part of the faculty 
mind and mood is an awareness that some of what we teach in the 
classroom is not worth teaching, is out-dated, does not pertain 
to the problems before us. 

Those interpreting our colleges and universities to 
the general public should be aware that some research does 
complement, does underpin, some teaching. The faculty, like 
the students, has come to be somewhat bored by the continuous 
shower of words, descriptive words, about things. They, too, 
want to do, to get into the problem with their own full energy, 
to see what is going on in Upper Volta or the inner atom, not 
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just read about it. 

The rush to research does not always signify a 
lack of interest in students; sometimes it indicates a very 
fundamental interest in students. The challenge is to take 
the student along on this voyage of discovery, to inter- 
re l a te the research and the teaching, to use the research 
project as a teaching opportunity. 

There are many things to be done before we shall 
reduce the restlessness that now prevails. The demand, the 
pressure is for change, and the academic community resists 
change. We avoid new approaches; we tend to disregard 
technological innovations; those of us who teach read little 
about recent research on learning process. There is much 
that is new in what we teach, very little in the way we 
teach. We are set in our ways, mired down with a system of 
frightful complexity and rigidity. 

The professor, whose image is often externally 
that of a radical, in educational policy and procedure tends 
to be conservative and cautious. Like the Chorus of Women 
at Canterbury, in T. S. Eliot's Murder in the Cathedral , 
the faculty left to itself rarely welcomes change. Remeber 
the return of the Archbishop after his seven years exile? 
Recall the way the women faced the change his return would 
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would bring about? 

We do not wish anything to happen. 

Seven years we have lived quietly, 

Succeeding in avoiding notice. 

Living and partly living. 

There have been oppression and luxury. 

There have been poverty and licence, 

There has been minor injustice. 

Yet we have gone on living. 

Living and partly living. 

Sometimes the corn has failed us. 

Sometimes the harvest is good. 

One year is a year of rain. 

Another a year of dryness, 

One year the apples are abundant. 

Another year the plums are lacking. 

Yet we have gone on living. 

Living and partly living. 

We have kept the feasts, heard the masses. 

We have brewed beer and cyder. 

Gathered wood against the winter. 

Talked at the corner of the fire, 

Talked at the corners of the streets. 

Talked not always in whispers. 

Living and partly living. 

So we go on, "living and partly living", in the 
academic world. A few lines further on in the play Eliot has 
the women lament the fact that their "... brains (are) unskinned 
like the layers of an onion." As a Professor of International 
Affairs I know the feeling! 

But as an administrator I know the unskinned feeling 
as well. The administrator is the pressure center of all this - 
he represents an institution he sometimes cannot describe; he 
guides and shapes a future he cannot always foresee; he is in 
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a sense responsible for a community of which he is not a real 
part - he arranges strange things for strangers. If t, S. Eliot's 
Chorus creates the image of the faculty, the role of Mazeppa in 
Lord Byron's narrative poem "Mazeppa's Ride" gives us a picture 
of the role of the administrator. Mazeppa had flirted with 
the wrong lady - and as punishment he was strapped to the back 
of a wild stallion and turned loose to dash across the vast 
steppe-lands. Mazeppa*s role - to hold on and survive - cannot 
have been much different from that of some of us. 

Governance of the colleges and universities requires 
a sense of direction and subsequently acts of discretion, of 
choice, of decision. We can no more administer what we don't 
understand than we can come back from where we haven't been. 

Planning is not an exercise in imitation - it is a 
calculated and reasoned approach to goals that are feasible, 
appropriate, and most of all, pertinent to the time and place. 

The change that students yearn for and for which we should plan 
is not to be found by straight-line projections, not to be found 
by following the leader, not even to be found by just expending 
more money. 

For the student there is the devaluation of the 
baccalaureate, of the sheepskin. He can no longer ride 
economically on the back of others because he is fortunate 


enough 
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to get a B.A. He can no longer claim to be educated by proving 
that he has 128 credits on deposit. 

The student today, if he is a good student, accepts 
the doctrine of continuing education. He knows he will not 
leave the university or college world, that he must come back 
again and again, over the years. The college and university 
community, particularly the faculty and administration, have 
not adequately adjusted to that reality. Programs of continuing 
education are too little and too late, generally peripheral 
and far too often in the hands of other than top academic 
leadership. 

The quality of continuing education programs should 
be as high as that of the so-called regular curricula; the 
standards for admission should be high; the performance levels 
should be high as well. Few areas have greater potentiality, 
especially for the urban university. 

If the student struggles to find a new role, so 
does the faculty. They are the heartland of an expanding area 
of activity. We have, as a society, ranked education very 
much higher in our list of priorities; the professor knows it. 

He knows it by the respect he gets; he knows it by the salary 
he draws, he knows it by the demand curve for his services. 

The result is a firm determination to participate in the 
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basic decisions which set the course for the colleges and 
universities. And the fact is that for many there is an 
increasing awareness that new approaches to learning must be 
found, and when found, tried. 

If the administrator is to have a real impact on 
higher education it will be the result of his capacity to 
transform this faculty and student restlessness, this 
illness-at-ease into positive and constructive systems of 
action. May I suggest two clear and present possibilities? 

There is the invitation to enter into inter- 
institutional Consortium arrangements. We have tried it in 
Washington, where five major universities have formed a Joint 
Graduate Consortium. The idea was simple - as most creative 
ideas are. The original idea was to provide a system by which 
a graduate student enrolled at any of the five institutions 
could take a course at another, with permission of his own 
department and that of the chosen institution. There were 
details and problems, but we have worked them out. Now the 
idea has outgrown the original concept, and there are many 
daily evidences of cooperation, particularly in planning and 
areas such as libraries. We are each stronger by the addition 
of no new resources, no more money, no additional staff. 


Why should not several of the liberal arts college! 
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in an area arrange with a university to work out a Consortium 
arrangement? There are obvious benefits and the satellite 
college may find itself vastly more effective in relationship 
to a university. 

The administrators must give greater consideration 
to the need to say no to the side-shows and by-paths which 
lend little to our record but numbers. The college and 
university, assigned its present high priority of public 
interest and support, must first of all remain a college or 
university. The good administrator knows, unlike Little 
Willie's mother, what is important and what is trivial. For 
there is another limerick - perhaps about the same young lady 
from Kent, now older, now a mother, but still unable to be 
discerning: 

Little Willie with face so placid 
Bathed the baby in nitric acid 
Mother beat Willie with a club 
Because he forgot to scrub the tub. 

For, with due respect to Clark Kerr and his Godkin 


Lectures, "The Uses of the University", the greatest task before 
us is to avoid the misuses of the university. 
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ROBERT MURPHY 
NuMED X3tfU TRUSTEE 


The election ol auchowdIplomauInductrlaUW Robert Murphy as a trustee of The 
George Washington University was announced today by Board chairman E. K. Morris. 

Murphy, who earned his bachelor of laws and master of Iowa degrees from The 
George Washington University law School, was named to a three year term on alumnus 
trustee. Each year two of the Board's 34 members are woommeoded for election by 
the University's General Alumni Association. 

The former Undersecretary of State for Political Affairs is the author of the 
best-seller, “Diplomat Among Warriors," published last yea. by Doubled**. 

He is currently Chairman of the Board of Corning -Glase. Jnteww4lo*wl-«hixhh^e *«rved 
*+ president from 1961 to 1965, 

His career as a public servant began in 1916 with the Po*V Offiee Department. 

He worked briefly with the Treasury Department and joined the Department of State as 
a foreign service officer in 1921, He served with General Eisenhower a* Political 
Adviser in North Africa and Germany, and was our first pottMiar .Ambassador to Japan. 
Following forty years of distinguished service he retired as Underscoretary in 1961 

the rank of Career Ambassador. 

Murphy was awarded the National Security Medal by President Eisenhower in 1960 
and also holds the Distinguished Federal Service Medal, and the Laetare Medal awarded 
him by Notre Dame University in 1959, 

George Washington University conferred an honorary doctor of laws degree on 
Murphy in 1958, He received the George Washington General Alumni Association's coveted 
Alumni Achievement Award in 1949 while serving as director of the Office of German 
and Austrian Affairs. 
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ROBERT MURPHY 
NAMED *GWU TRUSTEE 

The election of author*dlplomat*industriali&t Robert Murphy as a trustee of The 
George Washington University was announced today by Board Chairman E. K. Morris. 

Murphy, who earned his bachelor of laws and master of laws degrees from The 
George Washington University Law School, was named to a three year term as an alumnus 
trustee. Each year two of the Board's 34 members are recommended for election by 
the University's General Alumni Association. 

The former Undersecretary of State for Political Affairs is the author of the 
bestseller , "Diplomat Among Warriorsj" published last year by Doubled*^ and .Company. 

He is currently Chairman of the Board of Corning Glass. .International .ufalrH .he aorved 
a& president from 1961 to 1965. 

His career as a public servant began in 1916 with the Post Office Department. 

He worked briefly with the Treasury Department and joined the Department of State as 
a foreign service officer in 1921. He served with General Eisenhower as Political 
Adviser in North Africa and Germany, and was our first post»war Ambassador to Japan. 
Following forty years of distinguished service he retired as Undersecretary in 1961 
with the rank of Career Ambassador. 

Murphy was awarded the National Security Medal by President Eisenhower in 1960 
and also holds the Distinguished Federal Service Medal, and the Laetare Medal awarded 
him by Notre Dame University in 1959. 

George Washington University conferred an honorary doctor of laws degree on 
.^rphy In 1958 » He received the George Washington General Alumni Association's coveted 
rt-umnl Achievement Award in 1949 while serving as director of the Office of German 
and Austrian Affairs. 
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GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED 
TO WASHINGTON WOMEN 


July 29, 1965 


Washington-area women interested in returning to college to pursue graduate 
degrees, may be eligible 'for a new fellowship program for women being offered by 


The George Washington University. 


In announcing the program today. Dr. John Anthony Brown, Jr., vice president 
and dean of faculties at George Washington, said the fellowships are part of the 
University's continuing effort to encourage women to return to college for work 


leading to advanced degrees. 


"Four fellowships for study in any of George Washington's graduate schools 
will be offered for the fall semester which begins in September," according to Dr. 
Ruth H. Osborn, coordinator of the fellowship program. 

Applicants for the fellowships must meet the general graduate entry require¬ 
ments of George Washington as well as those of the particular graduate department 
in which they choose to study, she said. 

"Women who pursue degrees in higher education are not frustrated homemakers," 
argued Dr. Osborn. "They are women who are assuming multiple roles in our society, 
and in doing so are helping develop one of this country's greatest untapped 
resources." 

A selection board composed of the deans of pertinent GWU colleges, department 
heads, and faculty members will pick the four fellowship recipients. Applications 
and credentials must be submitted to the University during the month of August to 
allow adequate time to consider all candidates. Dr. Osborn said. 


(more) 



FEMALE FELLOWSHIPS 
2 - 2 - 2 - 2 - 2 - 2 - 2 * 2 * 2 


Special efforts to encourage area women to advance their education are not new 
ct George Washington. "For some years the university has offered evening and day 
schedules, part-time programs, and on and off-campus classes which enable married 
and professional women to continue studies,'* she said. 

In 1964, the University began a special non-credit orientation program, 
Developing New Horizons for Women," which has been attended by "almost 200 local 
women," she continued. "The fellowship program is simply a step in a new direction, 
she said. 

Women interested in applying for the program should write or phone: 

Dr. Ruth H. Osborn, 

Staff Associate for Continuing Education 
College of General Studies 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 

965-2350 


